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THE WARFARE OF SCIENCE WITH THEOLOGY. 

BY THE REV. WALTOX BATTEKSHALL, D. D. 



Some time ago the late Mr. Huxley told us that " extinguished 
theologians lie about the cradle of every science as the strangled 
snakes beside that of Hercules." The recent death of the dis- 
tinguished professor registered a notable loss to the science and 
literature of the day ; and the theologians who still survive have 
no desire to weave into the wreath that they lay on his grave the 
Scotch thistle which not infrequently they found in his rhetoric. 
We quote his picturesque phrase chiefly because it is a sort of 
prophetic distillation of the contents of two large volumes 
recently published by the former President of Cornell University, 
now our ambassador at the court of Berlin, entitled A History 
of the Warfare of Science with Theology in Christendom. 

This book, not without reason, has been called a monumental 
work. Its author has won an eminent place in the educational 
world and the higher ranges of political life. A vigorous and 
acute mind, with an aptitude for history and with an exceptional 
outfit, has given us the result of the labor of many years 
devoted to the excavation of the famous and obscure battle-fields 
which figure in the annals of modern science. The exploring 
spade has been struck deep into the soil, and ancient weapons of 
quaint and curious fashion have been dug up and artistically ar- 
ranged in an archaeological museum, which invites and rewards 
the interest of the student. 

Needless to say, this History of the Warfare of Science 
with Theology confirms the conviction which we all more or less 
entertain that the brilliant mot of Mr. Huxley holds a large 
pinch of truth. 

The untimely fate of the extinguished theologians need give 
us no concern. A more important fact touching this History 
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of the Warfare is the impression that probably will be left upon 
the mind of the reader that Science and Religion are natural foes, 
between whom war has been decreed from generation to gener- 
ation, who lie off on the common of the world's thought in 
hostile camps, and whose inevitable and inveterate conflict ol 
interest sooner or later breaks through whatever truce may be 
declared. 

By explicit words the historian of the warfare deprecates this 
conclusion. He is at pains to tell us why, in contrast with 
Professor Draper's volume on The Conflict Between Science and 
Religion, he entitles his book The Warfare of Science with The- 
ology. He informs us that the germ of the book was a lecture 
called "The Battlefields of Science," in which the following 
thesis was maintained : 

" In all modern history, Interference with science in the supposed Interest 
of religion, no matter how conscientious such interference may have been, 
has resulted in the direst evil both to religion and to science, and invariJ 
ably ; and on the other hand, all untrammelled scientific investigation, no 
matter how dangerous to religion some of its stages may have seemed for 
the time to be, has invariably resulted in the highest good both of religion 
and of science." 

An admirable statement of a profound truth, which we all 
recognize, and which forbids at once regrets for the past and 
trepidations for the future. 

The distinguished author, moreover, betrays his good intent 
and his fashion of definition in this passage from his preface : 

" My conviction is that science, though it has evidently conquered dog- 
matic theology based on Biblical texts and ancientanodes of thought, will 
go hand in hand with Religion, and that, although theological control will 
continue to diminish, Religion, as sean in the recognition of ' a Power in the 
Universe not ourselves, which makes for righteousness,' and in the love of 
God and of our neighbor, will steadily grow stronger and stronger, not only 
in the American institutions of learning, but in the world at large. May the 
declaration of Micah as to the requirements of Jehovah, and the definition 
of St. James of ' pure religion and undefiled,' and, above all, the precepts 
and ideals of the Blessed Pounder of Christianity Himself, be brought to 
bear more and more effectively on mankind.'* 

It is far from our purpose to review the massive and valuable 
contribution to our current literature launched with this devout 
prayer, but the unwarrantable conclusions that may be gathered 
from the book, and the limitations of view disclosed in the last 
quotation, justify in our mind the statement of a few thoughts 
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that cluster about the well-worn theme of the conflict between 
theology and science. 

There is so much distrust and misconception in regard to both 
science and theology, so much ignorance of the precise scope, 
material and method of the two, such a widespread suspioion 
that at last theology has been driven from the field, or at jeast 
has deserted the lowlands of the controversy, and, like a savage 
tribe retiring before a more highly organized civilization, has 
taken refuge in the pathless forests and inaccessible fastnesses of 
the mountains, that any intelligible and reassuring word on the 
subject is not without value. 

In the first place, what do we mean by the warfare between 
Theology and Science ? Who, in fact, are the contestants ? 

A good deal of the acrimony and abuse that enter into 
the alleged waifare would be obviated if we could get rid of the 
illusion of personification. Science and Theology are not two 
historic champions who have gone down to Ephes-dammim 
with polemical intent, like the shepherd boy of Israel and 
the Philistine. The one, to speak roughly, is simply a group of 
facts, the other, a group of beliefs, that lie in different planes 
and atmospheres of thought ; yet are held together by the com- 
plex needs and functions of our nature, and contribute to the 
common stock of our intellectual furniture. Every thinking 
man has his science and theology, not always perfectly adjusted, 
but still working no fissure in his mental integrity. Like the 
Vicar of Wakefield, who migrated from the blue bed to the 
brown, he is by turns a theologian and a scientist. When he 
consults his physician or overhauls his drains, he adopts the 
scientific interpretation of life. When he cries to God in some 
fierce pressure of sorrow or peril, he adopts the theological inter- 
pretation of life. Each has its claim, its sanction, its practical 
issue. The alleged conflict between theology and science is 
simply the dispute of men who exploit one method of interpreta- 
tion to the discredit and exclusion of the other. 

Still further to clear the air, let us proceed to definitions. 
What do we mean by the word "science" and the word 
"theology"? 

It is a curious fact that each of these terms, in the popular use, 
has suffered both a restriction and an expansion of meaning. 
Theology, which was once the queen of sciences, is in these days 
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denied admission to the secularized sisterhood. Science has come 
to mean simply physical science. Even metaphysics, which may 
be considered a cousin of theology, has been thrust outside the 
door, and has been sent out into the breezy open with a discredited 
reputation. The only science whose credentials are accepted is 
the science which brings returns from the physical universe. 
And those returns are not necessarily certified facts, which are 
placed beyond challenge, and which can be counted among the 
fixed and permanent furniture of our knowledge. They include 
explanation and hypotheses, which, unquestionably, are legit- 
imate and valuable as working theories, but which are necessarily 
provisional, tentative, open to revision, and demand from their 
disciples, as the scientists themselves confess, large ventures of 
faith. It is evident, therefore, that the word " science,** which 
means knowledge and which at the present day includes both 
proven facts and unproven theories, has undergone both a restric- 
tion and an expansion of meaning. 

The same is true of theology. Literally it means the science 
of God. Of course, we can only think of God from the stand- 
point of human nature and within the limitations of human 
thought. The legitimate sphere of theology is God in His moral 
and spiritual relationship to mau, and the circle of truths and 
duties which are involved in that relationship. In this restricted 
and scientific use of the word, theology is the basi3 of, if not 
identical with, religion ; and the distinction between the two, 
which the late President of Cornell University has taken such 
pains to elucidate in his preface and several passages in his his- 
tory, falls to the ground. In the passage quoted, he appears to 
give us a crayon sketch of religion after he has abstracted from 
it the obnoxious element of theology ; but even in his attractive 
picture, we discern the theological bones underlying the contours 
and tints of the ethical flesh. At all events, if theology is simply 
the science of God, it has no concern with, and is beyond the 
reach of, the science which has taken for its province the physical 
universe. Between the two, there is no warfare, or possibility of 
warfare, simply because they lie in two diverse planes of thought 
and fact. St. Paul and Mr. Darwin are entitled each to his 
own point of view, and The Epistle to the Romans, published 
in the first century, has lost none of its interest or value since 
the publication of Origin of Species in the ninteenth century. 
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But the word " theology/' like the word " science," has suf- 
fered an expansion of meaning which has exposed it to an 
embroilment with physical science, and which, in a measure, 
excuses the, strictly speaking, unscientific title of Mi - . White's 
History of the Warfare. In a loose, popular way, whatever a 
man, or a group of men, happens or chooses to think about relig- 
ion is called " theology." The primitive creeds of the Church, 
the writings of the early Fathers, the decisions of the ecumeni- 
cal councils, the expositions of the mediaeval schoolmen, the 
ex-cathedra utterances of the popes, the modern confessions of 
faith, give, of course, a higher sanction to a specific theological 
opinion ; but it is evident that a large percentage of theology, as 
commonly understood, has no claim on these eminent authorities. 
In this vague use of the word, the religious opinions of any 
respectable body of men in any period of the world's history, or 
the religious opinions of any man who chooses to utter his opin- 
ions from a platform or print them in a book, fairly may be 
called theology. And the opinions may travel long distances 
beyond the legitimate sphere of the divine science. They may 
make exhaustive excursions into the domains of astronomy, 
and geology, and biology ; they may hang the fate of a religion 
upon the measurement of some human skull which survived the 
wreckage of the cave-period ; yet they are to be considered theol- 
ogy, and under the alias of theology they are cited before the 
tribunals of science. 

It is evident that Mr. White takes his " theology" in this 
large and generous interpretation. As we glance over his inter- 
esting pages, we find that it is not necessary to be a Bishop, or a 
believer in the Bible, or even an occasional attendant at the ser- 
vices of the church, in order to be a theologian. A surer title, a 
shorter and easier method, is to question some fact discovered or 
some theory projected by the progressive science of the period. 

The point comes out in an amusing way in Mr. "White's ac- 
count of a contretemps in the literary ventures of Voltaire. We 
read : 

" About the year 1760, news of the discovery of marine fossils in various 
elevated districts of Europe reached Voltaire. He, too, bad a theologic 
system to support, though his system was opposed to that of the sacred 
books of the Hebrews ; and, fearing that the new discoveries might be used 
to support the Mosaic accounts of the deluge, all his wisdom and wit were 
compacted into arguments to prove that the fossil fishes were the remains 
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of fish intended for food, bat spoiled and thrown away by travelers ; that 
the fossil shells were accidentally dropped by crusaders and pilgrims return- 
ing from the Holy Land ; and that the fossil bones found between Paris and 
Etampes were parts of a skeleton belonging to the cabinet of some ancient 
philosopher. Through chapter after chapter "Voltaire, obeying the supposed 
interests of his theology, fought desperately the growing results of the 
geologic investigations of his time."* 

We conclude that the theologians, in their manifold discom- 
fitures, have been in high scientific and literary company. Natur- 
ally, Mr. White calls the episode comical. "It shows," he says, 
"that the attempt to shape the deductions of science to meet the 
exigencies of dogma may mislead heterodoxy as absurdly as ortho- 
doxy." His statement of the matter illustrates the modern ex- 
pansion of the word " theology." It enables us to trace the pro- 
miscuous lineage of the visored knight who is so frequently un- 
horsed and laid sprawling in the sand on the pages of the enter- 
taining History of the Warfare of Science with Theology. 

In this connection Mr. White will excuse us if we express the 
regret that by the title and argument of his book — making such 
large appeal by the interest of its theme — he has lent his distin- 
guished authority to this loose and vulgar use of the word 
" theology." It is hanging a millstone about its neck, which is 
unnecessary in the present attitude of the popular mind, and is 
not exactly in the interests of scientific thought. It must be 
confessed, however, that the word "orthodoxy " is subjected to 
the same treatment. Indeed, it is rather curious to note the bi- 
zarre materials from which the historian extracts the light by 
which we may study the hideous features of orthodoxy. The 
sculptures over cathedral doors, the emblazoned pictures on the 
windows, the gargoyles on the towers, mediaeval wood-cuts and 
banners, the mosaics of San Marco at Venice, the sounding verse 
of Milton, the pictorial phrases of modern hymnody, are all 
brought into court to prove the vicious character and habits of 
orthodoxy. They illustrate, we are told, the orthodox teachings 
about God and the universe, which modern science has demol- 
ished. Heaven save the mark ! What a picturesque orthodoxy 
we should have to-day if we borrowed it from the artists and the 
poets instead of from our good friends the scientists ! It is only 
fair to say that Mr. White does not spare quotations from distin- 
guished and obscure names, which represent neither the artistic, 

«" Hist, of Warfare," Vol. I., p. 229. 
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nor the poetic, nor the scientific guild ; hut we owe him thanks 
for his wide range of illustration which enables us to measure 
the amount of hay and sawdust within the sleek skin of the 
champion who has dared to cross lances in the arena with Science. 

Such being the contestants, we hardly require two large 
volumes to give us the incidents of the conflict. Erom our 
knowledge of human nature, we could prognosticate fairly the 
general character of the incidents. Needless to say, the historian 
has given them with accuracy and frankness, and, despite the 
unfortunate and misleading use of terms which we have indi- 
cated, his care for truth and reverence for religion are conspicu- 
ous in his chronicle of the warfare. The exhaustless supplies of 
anecdotal history allure the reader over his eight hundred pages. 
The shifting scenes of the battle and the changing fronts of the 
armies in the field stimulate and sustain the interest. Unques- 
tionably a highly passive and receptive reading of the volumes 
will leave the impression that the author has exhaustively proven 
his thesis : that theology has fought the advance of science step 
by step ; that it has discredited its methods, persecuted its cham- 
pions, and has finished every battle by retiring from the field in 
disorder. But, if we mistake not, the judicious reader, whatever 
his concern for, or indifference to, theology, will modify this con- 
clusion by the following considerations. 

First. It is evident that the alleged conflict is simply a series 
of wayside-fights, involving points of no strategic importance and 
conducted chiefly by guerrilla forces. Indeed, the whole warfare 
is shamefully unofficial. Campaigns are begun and conducted 
with no formal declaration of war, and for the most part, accred- 
ited leaders on either side are conspicuously absent from the 
field. This, undoubtedly, accounts for the strange and notable 
circumstance that a short time after the issue of a battle has been 
decided, the discomfited army moves silently into the quarters 
ol the victor and straightway forgets that there has been a 
battle. 

As we read the History of the Warfare we are struck by 
this fact, — the theological oppositions to science proceed invari- 
ably from current interpretations of what are supposed to be 
scientific references in the Holy Scriptures. The references are 
unrelated to the supreme motive of the Bible and the authorita- 
tive dogmas of the Church, and it fairly can be said that in 
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no century has the Church been responsible for the interpreta- 
tions. The doctrines for which she is responsible she has 
enunciated in the great ecumenical creeds — the Apostles' and 
the Nicene. These creeds she recites as the defences and tests 
of her faith. Ecclesiastical schools of thought are answerable, of 
course, for their authorized confessions or statements of principles. 
Perhaps, in some minor points, these have been jeopardized 
by scientific discoveries and the expansions of modern thought ; 
but by no authoritative act are the historic churches of Christen- 
dom committed to any theory of inspiration or method of in- 
terpretation which justifies the use of the Holy Scriptures as a 
barricade against the march of science. That certain phrases in 
the Bible have been interpreted by individuals in the Church to 
the disadvantage and hindrance of science is an unfortunate 
contribution to the history of human mistakes. The official 
doctrine of the Church is untouched by either the mistake or 
the correction. 

Second. A review of the conflict furthermore discloses the 
fact that the forces are inextricably mixed and confused. On 
either side, we detect the banners and uniforms of the opposing 
camp. The thoroughness and frankness of Mr. White's recital 
furnish us with numerous instances where the exponents of sci- 
ence have opposed and the theologians espoused a new scientific 
fact or theory. 

Three eminent names in the annals of science, Cuvier and 
Linnaeus of the eighteenth century, and Agassiz in the present 
century, are on record as vigorous opponents of the theory of 
evolution. On the other hand, hints of the theory are found in 
the works of the three great theologians of the fourth century, 
St. Basil the Great, St. Gregory of Nyssa, and St. Augustine, who 
writes in his treatise on Genesis : " To suppose that God formed 
man from the dust with bodily hands is very childish. God neither 
formed man with bodily hands, nor did he breathe upon him 
with throat and lips." The doctrine of development or derivative 
creation was substantially suggested by St. Isidore of Seville in 
the seventh century, by Peter Lombard in his Theological Sum- 
mary, by St. Thomas Aquinas in his monumental work of 
mediasval theology, and by Augustinus Eugubinas, who tells us 
that "after the first creative energy had called forth land and 
water, light was made by the Almighty the instrument of all 
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futnre creation" and that "the light called everything into exist- 
ence." In 1678, Ealph Cudworth, " one of the greatest glories 
of the English Church," published his Intellectual System of 
the Universe, in which he argued vigorously in favor of the 
origin and maintenance of the universe as a slow and gradual de- 
velopment of nature in obedience to an inward principle. 

In every age there have been princes and theologians of the 
Church who have welcomed the progress of science, and those 
who headed the advance were generally firm believers in the 
cardinal doctrines of Christianity. Great scholastic divines 
like Roger Bacon, Albert Ballstadt, and Vincent of Beauvais 
were pioneers in geography, chemistry, and natural history. A 
cardinal of the Church early in the fifteenth century published a 
geographical picture of the world, which was the text-book of 
Columbus, and is cited by Humboldt as the chief authority of the 
time. Copernicus was a canon of the Church of Frauenburg; and 
it is fair to suppose that Galileo had a higher concern than fear 
of the Inquisition when he wrote to the Archduchess Christina 
to prove that his discoveries could be reconciled to Holy Scrip- 
ture. 

Third. From the survey of these facts, we may deduce a corol- 
lary, which give3 a significant element in, and a new meaning to, 
the "warfare." It is a conflict, not between theology and science, 
but between old tradition and new truth. It has its origin, not 
in anything peculiar to, or essentially related to, religion, but 
simply in the ignorance and obstinacy and inertia of the human 
mind in all ages. In every department of thought a new theory 
is a disturbance and an affront. It intrudes upon men's intellec- 
tual leisures. It breaks crystallized thought and dislocates men- 
tal habits. "With the mass of people, a new fact, and especially a 
new theory, is an intellectual tramp who is unceremoniously 
turned from the door with an exhortation to work for his living. 
This is especially true in regard to theories which compel us to 
revise those interpretations and opinions, which, while not 
authorized by, are more or less associated with, our religion. The 
new theory has got to fight and turn out of doors the old theory 
before it can take its place. We think that it can be proved that, 
through all the Christian centuries, the theologians have gener- 
ally adopted the science of their day. "With the rest of the world, 
they may have hesitated and questioned and challenged, but in the 
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end they have accepted from the scientists of the period their 
certified facts and even their plausible theories, and have ad- 
justed thereto the current dogma, and interpretations of 
Holy Scripture. In the alleged conflict between theology and 
science, therefore, it was not so much theology, [as the old 
science under a mask of theology, that fought the new science. 
The whimsical speculations of Voltaire regarding the fossils show 
how little Christianity had to do with the opposition that greeted 
the geological theories of his time. In the case of Galileo, the 
Church, it is true, seems to have worked a scientific scandal into its 
history. Popes, archbishops, and cardinals dallied and temporized 
with, but at last conspired to crush, the heliocentric theory, 
which Copernicus had projected and Galileo had proved. 
But the papal court was not the only culprit. Luther, Melanch- 
thon, and Calvin vied with the Church of Kome in denunciations 
of the new astronomy. The world of the day was committed to 
the Ptolemaic system, and, of course, interpreted the Bible in ac- 
cordance with that system. Beyond question the Church was in 
fault, and jeopardized its reputation on a tender point. Still 
we cannot but think that Mr. White pushes it rather fiercely 
against the wall. At all events, the specific crime of the eccle- 
siastics seems to have been that they were not in scientific ad- 
vance of the world, and went beyond argument in defence of the 
old astronomy. Perhaps it was the memory of the costly blunder 
of Popes Paul V. and Urban VIII. that suggested to Pius IX. 
his treatment of Mr. Mivart's book entitled Genesis of Spe- 
cies. Mr. Mivart himself contributes this significant bit of 
history. "My Genesis of Species," he says, "was published in 
1870, and therein I did not hesitate to promulgate the idea that 
Adam's body might have arisen from a non-human animal, the 
rational soul being subsequently infused. Great was the outcry 
against such a view, but I forwarded my little book to the Su- 
preme Pontiff, and thereupon Pius IX. benignantly granted me 
a Doctor's hat, which the late Cardinal ArchbiBhop of West- 
minster bestowed on me at a public function." 

This comforting incident gives us an easy transition to our 
fourth point, which enables us with gratitude and a quiet mind 
to pu upon our shelves the History of the Warfare. Through all 
the conflict, the so-called defeats have been the enlargements and 
enrichments of theology. Barring the use of the obnoxious word 
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" theology," there are numerous passages in Mr. White's book 
which indicate that, in this conclusion, he and the Christian 
world are in substantial agreement. Speaking of the decay of 
the ancient belief that comets are signs in the heavens sent as 
tokens of Divine wrath, he says : " ~Ro catastrophe has ensued 
either to religion or morals." The same may be said of the 
decay of all the superstitious glosses with which even the learned 
of the unscientific ages read their Bibles. In some quarters, the 
idea prevails that Christianity on the whole has suffered, that 
her sacred records have been impugned, and her intellectual 
claims impaired by the fact that certain theories regarding the 
age and structure of the universe and certain deductions from 
Holy Scripture have been demolished by the hammers of science. 
On the contrary, these corrections of ancient mistakes have fallen 
easily and naturally within the accredited, historic lines of 
the Christian Faith, and the legitimate interpretation of salient 
passages of the inspired documents. The cry of Bellarmine and 
the bishops against Galileo that " his pretended discovery viti- 
ated the whole Christian plan of salvation"; of John Wesley, 
that "giving up witchcraft is giving up the Bible"; of the 
fanatics of his day against Newton for " dethroning Providence " 
by his law of gravitation, have failed of verification. The 
Christian world has found enriched meanings in its Bible and its 
creeds by accepting the conclusions of science, in the spirit of 
that profound and devout word of Kepler ; " I think the 
thoughts of God." 

Cosmas, an Egyptian monk of the sixth century, lapsing 
from the teachings of the earlier theologians, Origen, St. Clement, 
St. Ambrose and St. Augustine, touching the earth's sphericity, 
conceived the universe as an oblong box, after the fashion of the 
tabernacle in the wilderness, and this grotesque cosmography, as 
we may well believe, was abundantly supported by texts of Holy 
Scripture, and for several centuries was supposed to be the only 
orthodox theory. If we compare this with the nebular hypothesis 
of Laplace, which is generally accepted by intelligent theologians 
of to-day, can there be any question to which interpretation 
the first chapter of Genesis the more easily lends itself P If we 
compare the ancient and even now lingering idea of creation, 
which even St. Augustine repudiated, with the theory of the evo- 
lution of the species, of which the late Aubrey Moore— one of the 
vol. olxv. — no. 488. 7 
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most brilliant names that Oxford has given to the English 
Church — said : " It may fairly claim to be an established doctrine," 
and " an advance in our theological thinking," — can we deny that 
the development theory has enriched our conceptions of God and 
life ? In his Bampton lectures on " The Relations Between 
Religion and Science," Bishop Temple — enthroned the other day 
at Canterbury — tells us that whether in the case of special crea- 
tion or evolution, " the creative power remains the same ; the 
design with which that creative power was exercised remains the 
same. God did not make things, we may say ; no, he made them 
make themselves ; and surely this rather adds than withdraws 
force from the great argument. It seems in itself something 
more majestic, something more befitting Him to Whom ' a 
thousand years are as one day, and one day as a thousand years/ 
thus to impress His will once for all on His creation, and provide 
for all its countless variety by His one original impress, than by 
special acts of creation to be perpetually modifying what He had 
previously made." 

In illustration of the present aspect of the warfare between 
theology and Bcience, we recall the fact that the grave of Charles 
Robert Darwin was made next to the grave of Sir Isaac Newton 
in Westminster Abbey. 

Walton Battebshall. 



